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I . Introduction 

Playful gaming may be seen as a category for the 
analysis of play and games. Though not a treatise on the 
definition of play or game, the paper may be seen as a 
modest contribution in that direction. The existential 
possibility of playful gaming is demonstrated logically, 
through a synthesis of play and games, and functionally 
through the examination of instances where it makes sense 
to speak of games that are more or less playful. The 
significance of playful gaming to education is demonstrated 
in the analyses made of Plato's, Dewey's, Sartre's and 
Marcuse's theories of play, the synthesis of an instruction- 
al game-category for the translation of an educational ideal 
into practice, and the analysis of ths learning of norms 
and values in political and educational socialization games. 

II. Playful gaming 

Playful gaming may be seen as an activity that occurs 
in all games that are played. Since games are not always 
played, as in games where players do not want to play, it 
seems logical to point out that not all gaming in a game is 
also playful. Games that are playful, or playful games, 
vary according to the degree to which playing in a game is 
more or less emphasized, depending on the purpose or theory 
for which each playful game is used... But since all playful 
games are, by definition, playful, we conclude that common 
to all playful games that are gamed is playful gaming . 

Abstracting from this observation, we also conclude that 
playful gaming may be seen as an idea or metaphysical cate- 
gory in which playing and gaming are each a necessary, but 
not sufficient condition. As a result of the tendency of 
the human mind to conceptualize and abstract, playful gam- 
ing may be raised to the status of a concept or an idea 
or a category that becomes more or less firmly entrenced 
in the ideal but subj ective cosmos of our imagination. Un- 
less we can successtuiiy argue against the possibility of its 
existence in ideal form, in our imagination, playful gaming 
may thence be used dedu'-.t ively in the study of games and 
games-like activities. Transcending all particulars or 
particular instances of playful games, playful gaming is not 
an idea of the Platonic type, but rather a synthetic a 
priori of the type found in Kantian metaphysics. 

The following objection may raised against the possi- 
bility of having a logically valid concept of playful gaming. 
It may be argued that there is no difference between "play" 
and "game", and thus make no sense to talk about "playful 
gaming" as a term with a meaning different from "gaming" 

* Special thanks to Fred Goodman, Terry Tice, Dave Hawkins and 
Rick Nbrshead for their helpful coiraner.ts on this and earlier 
drafts of the paper. 




(or "playing"). Indeed, in the literature on play and games, 
several authors use the term "play" and "game" interchange- 
ably, as if they are logically coextensive. If "play" 
and "game" have the same exact meaning, there is no sense 
in qualifying "game" with a term that has an identical 
meaning: nothing more is said about game other than that 
it is gamed. 

A careful review of the literature on the nature of play 
and games leaves us with some commonly held or "residue" 
ideas. Play is seen as an activity that is voluntary and 
desired for its own sake, as an end in-itself. Games, on 
the other hand, are formally what they are because of their 
dependence on rules. Thus rules make the game irrespective 
of the attitude of the players in tne game. We conclude 
that since play and game are terms with different meanings, 
we may give playful gaming a new lease on life. Games may 
be gamed playfully, or not played at all. 

A second objection against playful gaming may take the 
following form. It may be argued that as soon as play is 
saddled with rules, it becomes non-play; that its autotelic 
quality is lost by the imposition of, and dependence on, 
rules. Thus, it may be ari^ued that as soon as play is 
encapsulated inside a set of game rules, it loses its play 
quality and becomes game. In other words, it may be said 
that rules in a game drown the play quality in play by making 
rules, rather than the activity itself, the defining factor. 
Since games were earlier defined as necessarily controlled 
by rules, then if by "p?ayful" in playful gaming one means 
play controlled by rules, playful gaming may be a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

The basic flaw in this objection is its failure to dis- 
tinguish between rules that are externally imposed, and 
rules that are intrinsic or self-imposed. The latter may • 
occur in play, since they emanate from the player himself; 
the former may be found only in non-play activities, in- 
cluding in games that are not played, that is, in games 
where the activity is externally imposed. Thus there seems 
to be nothing essential about game rules that characterize 
them as playful or not, olTher than the attitude of the 
players toward game rules as being their rules. Any game 
may become playful once its players aecide voluntarily to 
accept its rules. In this "borrowing" of rules from a game, 
the players may be less creatively playing under borrowed , 
rather than self -developed rules, but since their rules are 
self-imposed, they are nevertheless playing . Or, put more 
abstractly, they are playfully gaming. 

One should also consider the fact that play may have 
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rules apart from any borrowing from, or relation to a game. 
It has been argued that all play that involves the faculty 
of imagination is necessarily representational, and, there- 
fore, also ruled. This view has been defended on the 
ground that in play, one is not unref lectively living him- 
self out, but imaginatively projecting the play situation 
that, as a rule, must be consciously represented and dif- 
ferentiated in order for it to continue to be play. Accord- 
ing to Vygotsky, this is the reason why players are more g 
conscious of rules in their play, than in their non-play. 
He offered an illustration of two sister? who decided to 
play sisters: the sisters now played sisters according to 
the rules of sisterhood , whereas before, they weie living 
their role as sisters without consciously generalizing and 
representing themselves as sisters. 

Though the obiection may be raised that not all play is 
representational, the significant point for our purposes 
here is that if it can be shown that play has rules, they 
are always self-imposed. Stated another way, rules that 
are played but played outside the context of a game, are 
more spontaneously grounded in the player than rules that 
are borrowed and played in a game; in both circumstances, 
however, rules are self-imposed, and, therefore, played. 

It follows logically from our analysis that if a game 
could be forced on the players, it would cease to be play. 
The two terms, play and game, should be carefully used in 
order to account for the fact that rules in play are always 
self-imposed, as compared to game rules, which may or may 
not be. Thus one of the necessary, though by no means 
sufficient , criteria in the analysis of play and games is 
the voluntariness of rules. Ve conclude that playful- 
gaming may be seen as a metaphysical category that allows 
someone to rate the rules in a particular game according 
their degree of playfulness, that is, according to the de- 
gree to which players feel that game rules are self, rather 
than externally imposed. 

Ill . Play and Political Education 



It has been maintained that in play, players represent. 
Since representation occurs through the faculty of imagina- 
tion, this means that in play, players also imagine. That 
play is imaginative, especially af|er three years of age, 
is widely held in the literature. As imagination, play 
is "unreal" in so far as it harbors only possibilities. In 
imagining the possible and projecting it into the future, 
play never leaves non-play, but is played out in the midst 
of non-play. Consequently, the unreality of play is not a 
characteristic of play, but of the fact that the surrounding 
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In order to understand this comparison (of play to 
reality) better, let us compare play, which is v o 1 u - 
tary and imaginative, with 
Sartre' s phenomenological ontology. The for-itself 
secrets a nothingness in the in-itself, and imaginatively 
projects a possibility in the in-itself. Thus the in-itself 
is necessary for the for-itself to arise as^ a for-itself. 
Similarly with the "realness" of play; play may be seen as 
unreal only if the reality surrounding play is non-play. 
Once the reality around play becomes play, then play be- 
comes "real" (and reality playful) while what was before 
real, now is pushed aside into either the unreal or the 
marginally real. 

The underlying assumption in the above argument is 
that as imagination, play, acts like a Hegelian negation 
in the midst of non-play. The political and social signi- 
ficance of this element of play has been realized only by 
a few, and then mostly by philosophers- such as, Plato, 
Schiller, Ruskin, Sartre and Marcuse. Thus play may be 
seen as offering refuge to the repressed, since it allows 
the free play of imagination. Psychoanalysts have seen 
play as abreaction or compensation of painful experiences 
in non-play: players act out. in play what they could not 
or would not do in non-play. 

It may be argued that to a political conservative, 
play represents a threat and he may try to control it. 
One way of controlling play is to abreact its voluntary 
basis by ossifying its rules into a game, ajid then force 
the game on the players who thus either cease to play, or, 
as we have seen in our analysis of play and game, above, 
adopt or internalize game rules voluntarily. If rules 
are internalized as one's own, in the sense that they are 
seen as self-imposed, then playing in the game may con- 
tinue as play, but play that "borrows" its freedom to 
create rules, from the rules of the game. Games fence 
play inside a manageable area that can be much more easily 
supervised than pure play. A conservative may design 
games that allow very little spontaneous , as contrasted to 
borrowed , creativity in play. 

An example of a conservative who realized the political 
significance of play and games is Plato. Misunderstanding 
his political philosophy, some writers saw in his blueprint 
for education a benevolent desire to allow youth to^^glay 
freely and be educated and develop through "games". But 
Plato repeatedly and explicitly emphasized his dislike for 
free and unbridled play, and carefully discriminated bet- 
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ween games that will be used freely in order to select the 
elite, and games that will be carefully designed, pre- 
scribed and supervised in order to educate the masses, in- 
cluding the masses of children. In none of his games are 
the rules to be questioned or avoided by the players with- 
out suffering punishment by the state authorities. ' 
Obviously, Plato's "games" should rate very low in 
spontaneous creativity, though their degree of playfulness 
would depend on the players' attitude toward the correspond- 
ing game rules. 

In the other camp of political thinking, radical 
philosopher Herbert Marcuse saw the "play impulse" as the ,« 
vehicle to liberation from the oppressive order of things. 
Inspired by Schiller's critique of alienation as the result 
of dehumanizing work, Marcuse defended and described his 
Utopian, though by no means necessarily unrealizable, 
society y^ere work would become play and competition 
display . In contrast to Plato's emphasis on the im- 
position of games, Marcuse grounded liberation in the 
ability of man to govern himself in play.^" 

In his encomium of play, Marcuse failed to appreciate 
fully either the internal dynamism of playful games, or 
the conservative role that games may be designed to play. 
Thus it is conceivable that in "abreacting" play, games 
undermine spontaneous creativity by changing it into 
creativity that is well fenced and borrowed from, or based 
on the limits prescribed by the rules in the game. He 
failed to realize that the "play impulse" may be thus 
incorporated into the prevailing reality and sublimated in 
the form of a more or less playful game . Thus emptied of 
a large part of its spontaneity and total freedom, the play 
impulse becomes politically less threatening to the status 
quo. Moreover, the players in a game may become so en- 
grossed in playing the game that they cannot see the hand 
of the game designer that lies behind the scenes. Con- 
sequently, due to the self-propelling effect of playful 
game rules on the players, the game may be played and have 
certain socialization outcomes without necessitating the 
presence of its designer to enforce it on the players. 

A disciple of Marcuse 's philosophy may be alarmed by 
this functional autonomy in playful games: games ms/ be 
designed that, if played by the masses, may lead to the 
re- intergrat ion of revolutionary play impulses that the 
masses may have developed in their free play of ideas and 
imagination, into the repressive order; and since t ere 
is no need to enforce the rules of a game that is carried 
forward by the players themselves, there is no need to 
enforce the game. 



It may be argued that in modern society, where the 
communications media (T.V. , radio, film, etc.) is by 
definition a network of representative signs, thus lending 
itself easier to play, games may be designed that can be 
played through the mass media. These games have rules 
(rules of conduct, social expectations, what products 
count as desirable, etc.) that are widely disseminated 
through the media and known to the majority of people. The 
element of playfulness in these media games may cause the 
audience, as a result of the joy and entertainment that 
may accompany play, to not only participate frequently, but 
also to project, identify with, and internalize the model 
values and behavior displayed in the media. Sugar-coated 
with play, media games may thus act as an agent of social- 
ization, or "media socialization," into the mainstream, 
which may or may not be personally alienating. Without 
altering radically the ludic or play element in society, 
these media games may socialize its audience to not only 
accept non-play around them, but also to continue to de- 
pend on media games for some play in their lives. 

Consequently, it may be argued that in places where 
the media is centrally controlled by a repressive status 
quo, the playful socialization games played in the media 
may act as an agent of repressive, albeit playful, social- 
ization. Playful games may become a formidable weapon 
in the hands of a repressive status quo, whose control of the 
media enables it to underwrite, become a patron of, or 
design games whose playfulness and wide dissemination may 
stifle revolutionary impulse, prevent social conflict, or 
result in the re-integration of the oppressed in the social 
order that oppresses them. With little effort and not a 
drop of blood, the state of domination is thus inter- yy 
nalized, valued, and preserved by the oppressed themselves. 

Ironically, the same line of thought may lead one to 
argue that playful games may be used by the oppressed, and 
specifically by their leaders, to penetrate the repressive 
social order. Revolutionaries may design media socializa- 
tion games, displayed in the underground press and other 
communications media controlled by anti-establishment forces, 
that may engage the attention of those who play in them to 
the repressive nature of the repressive order. This may 
be done using the same means as that which is used in the 
playful media socialization of the oppressed back into the 
repressive order, namely, through the medium of playful 
games. Although their ends are different, their means are 
the same: both the oppressor and the oppressed may use play- 
ful games in order to educate, influence, and redirect the 
masses. Thus, it is not a matter of which social ideal do 
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all playful games, or, more abstractly, playful gaming , pro- 
mote(s), because that depends on what playful game is used, 
and also how it is used. Since playful games may be more 
or less playful, and gamed in different ways, they may be 
made to serve different ideologies, beliefs, or purposes. 
The question that comes to mind, then, is how can playful 
games be made to serve those ideals that are said to be 
desirable. 

In the following sections, this question will be dealt 
with in different ways, starting with what has been done, 
and ending in what might be done. 

XV. ]InangWf>-r^ar^ r|noc1-innc 

At the present time, probably the best that can be done 
in order to investigate the extent to which games are linked 
to social behavior, is to extrapolate from studies in the 
psychology of play, to whatj^he effects of playful games in 
the social arena might be . There is obviously a need for 

clear conceptualization, leading ideas, and empirical re- 
search in this area. For example, are there playful games 
that lead necessarily or with a high degree of probability 
to specific socialization outcomes, and if there are, should 
we re-design our educational games to conform to our social 
values? If there are not, or if we deceide to see games as 
ends rather than as means, then should we always use play- 
fui games only as a means for the achievement ot game-extrinsic 
goals, or should we rethink and reconstruct radically our 
lives sc that playful games are no longer "unreal", or a 
mere means to-,something else, but the essence and reality 
of our lives? The latter consideration seems especially 
pertinent today in light of the possibility, in the not too 
distant future, of a society that becomes technologically 
automated and work- free. By "work- free" here is meant a 
society in which machines do all the monotonous, boring, and 
alienating labour, leaving humans free to work-play at things 
they really like. In that society, where all work is play, 
alienating labor may no longer be necessary as a means .to 
happiness, though undoubtedly some will continue to see 
alienating labor as a desirable end in-itself. At any rate, 
the author makes no effort, in this paper, to analyze fully, 
let alone offer any answers, to all these problems, issues, 
and concerns. If anything, he has attempted to remove only 
some of the shrubs and wild bushes that proliferate in the 
wilderness of numerous, but sometimes uncritical studies of 
play and games. 

V. Dewey's Theory of Play 



In testing the existential validity of playful gaming. 



I have selected to review analytically Dewey's theory of play, 
and synthetically the theory of "freedom education". 

In his overall theory of the nature of interest and its 
role in pedagogy, §fwey included games and play in his pro- 
posed curriculum. Dewey thought that education should 
be built on the interests and native needs of the students, 
and, therefore, students should be allowed to play, especially 
in early childhood; in playing freely, students not only 
quench their interests, but also manifest them visibly in 
action, thus offering the opportunity to their teacher to 
observe them at play and learn their interests. 

Thus Dewey did not think that education should be based 
on free play for its own sake, but only as a means for teachers 
to learn about the native needs and interests of their students. 
This is also evidenced in his belief that sooner or later 
teachers should intervene in children's play, and guide their 
play intelligently toward educationally and socially desir- 
able goals. If that does not happen, then "play results in 
amusement and net in educative growth." Or as he put it 

elsewhere, "play ... changes intOgfooling and if habitually 
indulged in is demoralizing." 

It may be argued that in Dewey's theory of play in educa- 
tion we can discern a frail reflection of his belief, stated 
most clearly in Experience and Education , that impulse alone 
should not guide student behavior in school, but should.allow 
intelligence, judgment, and observation to intervene. 
This intervention of intelligence may be compared to the inter- 
vention of the teacher in children's play: as a model whose 
authority is sanctioned by the social order generally, the 
teacher may represent intelligence and rationality to the 
child. At any rate, it follows logically from our analysis 
of playful gaming that in so far as Dewey advocated inter- 
vention from outside and certain limits be placed in child's 
play, to that extent he also believed that children's games 
should not be totally free and spontaneously engaged in, but 
controlled and supervised. It may even be argued that Dewey's 
problem-centered pedagogy resembles playful games that tran- 
scend free play by incorporating it into a set of game-rules 
designed benevolently by the teacher. 

We may also note that if play is representational, then 
Dewey's fears concerning the cognitive role of play in educa- 
tion may be unfounded. Play may be inherently educative, not 
only as a means to educative growth, but as an educative ex- 
perience in-itself. As representation, play engages the mind 
in symbolic activity, in the isolation, projection, representa- 
tion and manipulation of meanings and ideas. It may be argued 
that if Dewey had realized the cognitive imperative of play, 
he may have considered it not only a means to educative 
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growth, a mere sideshow that allows teachers to observe their 
students' native interests, but an activity with intrinsic 
educational value. 

Finally, it should be noted that in free play, children 
may engage in democratic problem solving, an idea that has 
been tested and empirically verified in experience. If 
empirical testing continues to show this to be true, then 
free play (or games that are very playful) may not only be 
intelligent, but also democratic and problem-oriented- -three 
aspects of play that are also important prerequisites in 
Dewey's theory of method in education. 

If Dewey advocated games that are not free-play or "very" 
playful, as our anslysis, above, has shown, they are not 
totally devoid of play, either. The author has not concerned 
himself, in this paper, with the detailed conctruction of a 
rating scale that measures exactly game playfulness. It 
suffices here to point out the fact that, using Dewey's 
theory of play as an example, we have illustrated the exist- 
ential utility of playful gaming in the metaphysics of play 
and games. 

VI . Freedom Education 

The ideal of "freedom education" was contrived by the 
author a few years ago on, the basis of Dewey's and Sartre's 
philosophies of freedom. When he wrote this ideal, the 

author felt a pressing need to find an appropriate method 
for translating it into practice. It is submitted that play- 
ful games may be designed that meet the logical criteria for 
an appropriate method for this ideal. By "criteria" here 
IS meant the basic premises in freedom education. Thus, 
nothing is said here about the effectiveness of these games 
in experience, other than that tney may be designed; since 
Jittle is known about the effectiveness of games, generally, 

presumptuous and logically suicidal to claim 
that these games, if they can be designed, they will also 
necessarily bring about in experience the educational out- 
comes that are described as being desira ble in freedom 
education. Their effectiveness can only become a hypo- 
thesis for empirical testing in experience. These playful 
games may be seen, if logically congruent with freedom 
education, as working hypotheses for empirically testing the 
effectiveness of freedom education via playful games. Of 
course, if after testing in experience the effectiveness of 
these playful games, we find that they are ineffective, that 
still does not show that freedom education may not be trans- 
lated in practice, e.g. through means other than playful 
games, and certainly does not reflect on the coherence of 
freedom education as an internally consistent system. 
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Since these playful games share certain criteria in 
common, they form a game -category or group that, if des- 
cribed in the abstract, may be seen as a game metaphysic. 
Given that freedom education is neither Dewey's nor 
Sartre's theory of freedom and education, but a synthesis 
of the two into a new whole, this game-category may share 
some of the elements in the theories of play in Dewey 
and Sartre, but ultimately transcends both. 

Dewey's theory of play has already been dealt with, 
in a previous section of the^paper. According to Sartre, 
play releases subjectivity. " Because so completely self- 
ruled and self -regulated , pure play does not participate 
in the project of the for-itself to unite with the in-itself 
and become God; its rules are iti own, and they are their 
own foundation. Thus in play man does not aspire to appro- 
priate the in-itself or subjugate the world. It may be 
argued that in Sartrean ontology, when man is playing, he 
is free even from the demands of Sartrean freedom. 

Let us now proceed to lay down the foundations of the 
aforementioned game -metaphys ic , which we will call FREEDOM. 
In FREEDOM, students participate in the invention of both 
rules and rules about rules, or meta-rules. There is only one 
meta-meta-rule that is given or built into the game, namely 
that no rule may be made without first thinking of a meta- 
rule on which the rule is based. Rules and meta-rules 
parallel the structure of imaginative consciousness in 
Sartrean ontology: conscious that it is conscious, and also 
free to make itself be. In allowing this open-ended 

choice at the top, students come face to face with their 
responsibility to make rules, rather than, borrow them and 
thus fall completely into "bad faith". 

Since it is stipulated in freedom education that students 
should learn how to translate their self-awareness as choosers 
into intelligent action, there are certain methodological 
imperatives that FREEDOM meets, not by imposing them on the 
students as game-rules or la^^s, but structurally through 
the process of making the game playful . Thus students 
borrow no rules from the teacher or designer of FREEDOM, but 
begin with a problem, the lack of rules. Subsequently, they 
solve this problem interactively with the teacher, who acts 
as a resource, and any later problems that come up, they 
solve on the basis of the rules they have made. As a result, 
they not only feel responsible for the choices they make 
(something which Sartre saw as desirable) , but also focus 
their education on problem solving (desirable in Deweyj. 

Assuming that playfulness in a game motivates the player 
to continue playing, then since FREEDOM is very playful, it 
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may be argued that, in playing FREEDOM, students look for- 
ward to return to wherever the game is played (the school, 
the classroom, or elsewhere) in order to continue playing. 
Anticipating their moves and play in the game, students 
look forward to return to the classroom to continue playing 
in FREEDOM, but prepare themselves and utilize all the re- 
sources available in social life while outside the class- 
room. This meets one of Dewey's most important criteria 
for education, namely, the desire for continuous and un- 
intpsrrupted growth. 

Since students or players in FREEDOM are allowed to 
participate in the invention of rules, FREEDOM registers 
the interest of the player in the game. By drawing to its 
orbit the interest of the player, FREEDOM motivates him 
to go on playing on the basis of his interest. The class- 
room is not seen in isolation from all the things that may 
be interesting outside its sphere of influence, such as, 
libraries, art institutes, industry or museums. It is the 
place where knowledge, ideas, learning, and problem solv- 
ing are primarily played, whereas the world outside the 
classroom is the place where this classroom play motivates 
students to continue learning and solving problems for, and 
in anticipation of, this play. Education that is built on 
the interest of the student is another important prerequisite 
in Dewey's theory of method in education. 

Assuming that play is, to a certain extent, an exercise 
in the manipulation of meanings and ideas, then it may be 
argued that FREEDOM engages the player in thinking reflec- 
tively or intelligently in his play, which meets an important 
criterion in both Deweyan epistemology and Sartrean. phi losophy 
of freedom, and also in freedom education. 

Finally, the role of the teacher in FREEDOM is trans- 
formed from one authority type to another: from institutional 
and antagonistic, to playful and cooperative. Since his 
authority over the meta-meta-rule is reflexive, he is also 
bound by the rules the meta-meta-rule may generate. His 
authority is not the authority of a dictator, but of a judge 
who must interpret the game according to the meta-meta- 
rule. Consequently, FREEDOM players do not feel their 
teacher's weight in the classroom as undesirable, but as 
a resource for the solution of problems. Again, this meets 
Dewey's pedagogical theories of teaching, Sartre's theory 
of self-government in play, and is strongly implied in 
freedom education. 

As mentioned earlier, FREEDOM is not a particular 
game, but a lower order metaphysic o one type of playful 
games. It is adaptable to the teaching of different sub- 
jects, as diverse as philosophy, law, medicine, and 
sociology. In conclusion, it is submitted that enough 

has been said to allow this adaptation to occur on the basis 
of the educational synthesii-described in the ideal of 
"freedom education". 
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